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sud to spare. We challenge the whole union to show 
a better article in the way of silex than we can show 
You in various parts of Maine. We challenge any state 
inthe union to turn out more tons of potrsh than we 
tan,orkelp either,—or if the barilla (soda) is to 


be imported wechallenge any state in the union to| 


MNport it cheaper of more convemently than we can 
We challenge any state in the union to furnish wood 
any cheaper or more abundantly than we can. Now 


What in the world is wanting? Enterprise—aye there's shall rejoice, and so will all farmers. 
the rub.” We have a “plentiful lack of that” as San-|the manufacturing establishments in Massachusetts, 


itis discouraging to farmers, were our population en- 
larged, we should see that they aided in paying our 
taxes, and in many other ways. The only way I have 
thought of, is for society to wake up to ‘the subject, 
and encourage every shoe, and other manufacturing 
establishment. Pray must we forever send abroad for 
our brooms, shovels und many of our scythes, and 
even our ploughs? I need say no more, I stop to hear 
or read what you may say, if you think the subject of 
‘any consequence, or if any of your correspondents will 
please to let me hear from them through the Farmer, I 
Only look at 


The first experiment was conducted by Mr. Wilkin, 
with sheep, a cross between the Cheviot and Leices- 
teror Dishly, of the age of overone year, denomi- 
nated technically, Hoggs. The best sheep in the lot 
weighed 157 ponnds alive indicating about twenty 
pounds per quarter, dead weight ; they had been kept 
in a shed and open court since the 25th of November 
—the time of slaughtering being the 16th of April— 
and the average increase of live weight during that 
time on each eheep was forty-eight pounds and a half. 
The daily weight of turnip for each sheep was 17 





pounds and the cost of grain and oil-cake for each 
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was seven shil ings and sixpence. The increase of 
value was from 2s. to 25s., and afforded a considera- 
bie profit on stall or house-feeding. 

The second experiment was made by Mr, McBryde. 
During the monta of December 1838, he tied up a 
number of the pure Leicester breed in stalle, and fed 
them on turnips, rice, sago, sugar, aud linseed oil; and 
in December 1839, be tried the same experiment on a 
Jot of common-bied wethers ; he gave them daily a 
quantity of linseed, and as many turnips as they would 
eat, and the experiment far exeeeded his expecta- 
tions. The quality of the mutton was of the finest 
description, and the wool, by being sheltered, one 
day from the cold and drenching rains, and the sun 
and drying wind the next, was soft and fleecy, far 
superior to that on the same kind of sheep which had 
beeu fed abroad ; and another great advantage which 
the stall possesses over the field-feeding is, preserva- 
tion from the diseases which the dames and vicissi- 
tudes of the weather often engender. The whole lot 
was sold te Mr. Boyle for slaughter, and so high was 
his opinion of their excellence, that he paid seven 
shillings per head more for thein then for others of 
the samme lot that had been field-fed, 

Mr. McBryde remarks, “although the last lot has 
proved exceedingly prosperous, yet the pure-bred 
Leicesters were more so; and although at first con- 
4nement to the stall they consumed a greater quanti- 
ty of turnips, yet in the end there was a great saving, 
as they did not require nearly so much as they would 
have done in the fields. The nutritious quality of the 
linseed made the mutton of the very richest flavour, 
peculiarly firm and juicy.” He expresses his opimon 
that many farmers will try the experiment, for duriug 
both seasons those tied up in the stalls were exceed- 
ingly healthy—far more so than the lot from whence 
they were taken at random, and required but little at- 
tendance, The first which was killed weighed 82 |bs. 
of mutton, having 18 lbs. of fat. Josnva Strives. 

Farmers’ Cabinet. Berks County. 

—<f>—— 
Original. 


PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


Mr. Hoimes :—It is gratifying indeed to behold the 
movements now being made by some of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens in reference to agricultural improve- 
wents. I have read the speeches of the several gen- 
tlemen who have tsken a part in the discussion at the 
meeting lately held at the State House, and I consider 
them all excellent without exception. The spirited 
stand taken by Mr Benson, Secretary of State, and sev- 
eral of the members of the Legistature is alike honora- 
ble to them and to the State. An Agricultural Survey 
of the State was recommended, and also the trying of 
experiments under the guidance and patronage of the 
State. This is an excellent policy. I will also make 
one suggestion. Suppose there could be a farm of 
some 500 acres, where the State could employ its ener- 
gies in making agricultural experiments would such a 
measure ruin republican liberty, or would the best in- 
terests of a single individual in our state be ubtimate- 
ly ingured by such a course? I have once or twice ad- 
verted to the subject of establishing an agvricultural 
seminary. Who willattempt to prove that such a 
measure will not be of important and lasting advan- 
tage to the state. Who at this time is ready to oppose 
the education of the farmer.? Suppose that the state 
should establish an agricultural seminary in the town of 
Winthrop (one of the best farming town in N.E.) and 
append to the same 500 acres of land. Here the state 
nightemploy its energies and its beneficence and 
without robbing the people of their money (for farmers 
deserve a share of public patronage) and withou heavy 
expenditures even enough can be done by a conceéntra- 
tion of efforts which shall make the heart of the patriot 
throb with delight. But some may raise objections on 
the ground that Winthrop is not presisely in the centre 
of the sime; but itis not designed that agricultural 
knowledge, should be locked up but spread before the 
people, by the mighty press. And again our state is 
spread over such pn extent that we must have two 
agricultural seminaries one for the westerly, and one 
for the easterly part of the state. Most certainly the 
time is close at hand when the goverment will no lon- 
ger neglectthe agricultural interest. Correct knowledge 
is begining to difuse itself, and our farmers are begin- 
ing to realize that they bear the most of the public 
burdens that they have rights and interests as well as 
others, and that numerical strength resides wuh them ; 
our rulers also will begin to recognise them and will 
attend to their interests, for the farmers hold the pow- 
er of displacing them, if the public good so requires. 
I am far feom being an advocate of an agricultural ar- 


‘ istocracy ; I wish to see just so much. support given to 


every interest and te every branch of industry, as the 
public good requires and no more. The arguments in, 
favor of giving a strange support te the farmer, are 
very numerous. The whole fabrick of national wealth 
depends on agricultural skill and industry. If you 
stimulate the farmer, the benefits are immediately felt 
by the manufacturer und tha merchant. But the mor- 


al and religious advantages resulting from a spirited 
agriculture transcend all calculations by doilars and 
cents. One writer tells us that all the discourses ever 
given tomankind have not had so great effects in _res- 
training vice and promoting virtue as industry. Now 
without virtue it is impossible to calculate upon any 
thing less than political slavery and degradation. The 
mere politician as well as the pious man, ought to give 
support to agriculture on the account of the vast amvunt 
of human happiness which u involves. Suppose that 
in place of skillful industrious farmers we are to have 

mbters and sharpers, who can tell what would then 
be the fate of our free institutions. Agriculture is the 
nursery of patriotism ; this employment more than x | 
other is preductive of that stern honesty without which 
it isto be feared the liberties of a republic must tum- 
ble into ruins. The advantages moral, religious, and 
political to be derived from an improved husbandry 
are scarcely capable of exaggeration ; who then that ts 
a friend to his country does not wish to see the gov- 
ernment do justice to this important subject, and do 
the work thoroughly ? aecry is often heard that the 
state is too poor or two much in debt to do much for 
agriculture. A mean niggardly policy will always 
keep the state poor, if the great interests of our state 
are cherished we can certainly grow rich. Our state 
it is said is in debt two millions of dollars. What is 
the little paltry sum of 2,000,000 of dollars for a great 
state , snch as Maine certainly will be, if we throw 
off prejudice, despair and ignorance. Why, this state 
is almost as large in extent as England our soil is bet- 
ter than that of England, and our natural resources 
and advantages are superior to those of England. 
Now perhaps Great Britain has erred by contracting 
an unwieldly public debt, the truth generally lies in 
the middle between two extremes. Economy should 
never be winked out of sight by our government but 
then there is a mean retreating policy that is caleula- 
ted to stifle genius, disregard industry, cishearten en- 
terprise and paralyze the public prosperity which I 
think should be avoided. ‘To establish an agricultural 
seminary with a farm attached to the same is not 
enough; individuals in different parts of the state 
should co-operate with the government and the state 
should enevurage the good work by judiciously giving 
rewards to those who are meritorious. 

There may be various opinions as to the mode in 
which government shall give encouragement and aid 
to the farming interest, but itis to be hoped that our 
legislators will act libera!ly, wisely and with energy. 


Rumford March 1341. J. E. ROLFE 


——j> 
MAMMOTH CHICKEN. 


Sir,—A friend has taken me to the Mansion house 
tavern tosee a pair of chickena, which deeerve, I think, 
a record in the Cabinet, the quantity and qialily be- 
ing so much superior, They were of the real black 
legged variety of fowls, and weighing eighteen pounds 
and a half, having lost three quarters of a pound by e- 
vaporation, weighing nineteen pounds and a quarter the 
day before, when killed and dressed. They were bred 
and fed by Mr. Wood, of Haddonfield House, New 
Jer ey, and are of a breed between the blue and black, 
having been crossed with great care and attention. the 
eggs of these mammoth fowls weigh six to a pound, 

While viewing these fowls, 1 could hut ask myself, 
How long will New Jersey be doomed to lie under the 
ban of sterility ? Every one who dues not reside there 
has a bad werd for it, and the “barren sands of rersey” 
have passed into a proverb—and yet we see nothing 
of this inthe market—asJohn Lawrence says, where 
prejudice cannox find its way; for itis well known, first, 
that in the Jersey Philadelpha market are to be found 
the choicest of all the productions of the earth, whether 
of the farm, the garden, or the orchard ; and secom, the 


Jersey ; for if we remark on the high price of an arti- 
cle, we are told, “Oh! itis Jersey” ! and it is well 
known that many articles, ifof superior quality, are sold 
at unusual prices as Jersey, that have never come from 
thence, particularly sausages, made from “Jersey pork’ 
And although we received from thence the earliest, the 
fairest, and the best of every thing, vet there is not a 


sands of New Jersey.“ 

I may add, as a remarkable circumsrtance, the beauti- 

full town of Haddonfield, containing 780 inhabitams, 

is so healthy, that it can support but one physician and 

a half, and so peaceable, that an attorney has never vet 

been able to get a footing there ! J. D 
-Philadelphia. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


—eorn- 
BLACKBERRY VINES. 


Mr. Enitor :—Sir, 1 noticed in your valuable pa 
per 4 question on Blackberry Vines—in. what way they 
could. be destryed. Now, sir, I have lived ona farm 
more than sixty years, and have found them ase: sya 
thing to be subdued as any other noxious plant grow- 
ing on my farm. There are two ways in which they 
may be destroyed: one is by cutting them close to the 





ground in the spring of the year, soon after they begin 


——<—$—$———. 
to sprout, then put a large flock of seep upon 
lot, and keep them im the same enclosure for ty 
three months and I have found this remedy for =< 
tebe very sure. But the most effectual remeg 7 
dig them up by the roots, and be very carefy] at . 
every fibre from the earth ; collect them into ot 
with other combustibles ; make them very dy _ 
place a lucifer match to the pile, and I will ahs . 
my word, they will never sprout again.— Farmers ty 
Aw Ocp Farmer. - 


—3on— 

CHANGE IN THE QUALITY OF PEARS 

In 1832 [ procured from Buel and Wilson’ ' 
at Albany some pear trees of the new sorts 
by Professor Van Mons—among which was the Ca 
iaumont. This began to bear fruit in 1835, whieh 
that andthe year following was of delicious aver 
superior, I thought to the Vergalae, I accordingly 
commended it very highly to my friends,’ who touk 
grafts from my tree ; but to my great mortification = 
disappointment, the fruit in 1837 became harsh and 
astringent, puckering the mouth in a most extraording. 
ry degree. It has continued so éver since. What ig 
the cause of this change’? The tree which ] had was 
imported from London, and had the peculiarities 
of trees grown in that ciimate, particularly the largs 
and spongy wood. The growth in my garden was 4 
tirely different. The young shoots instead 
soft and large as a man’s finger, were hard, 
slender, though of ample length. Can this 
the growth of the wood (produced probabl/ by the in- 
ereased intensity of light and heat in our slieeest have 
caused the conversion of the juices of the fruit from a 
pure, exquisite sweet, into an astringent bitter? This 
appears to me probable. At any rate, the fact which 
I have stated seems to render it quite uncertain 
whether pears which are good in Europe, will in all 
cases be good here. We can determine the question 


only by a few years trial. NOYES DARLING. 
Mew Haven March 1, 1841. 
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—> 
EDUCATION OF SHEEP 


We were highly pleased a day or two since, by 
hearing an intelligent farmer from New Salem state 
that the dispositions of sheep in regard to leaping fence. 
esand rambling, are the results of education. On his 
his farm, sheep have fed quietly for thirty years, in a 
pasture enclosed by a common stone wall, and have 
never shown any disposition to get out. Oue of his 
neighbors thought he must have exercised the powers 
of a witch over the flock, to make it so contented. 
And what, reader, think you was the process by which 
he charmed them? It was simply confining them toa 
yard in the winter. His flock are of bis own raising. 

hey have never been allewed to leave their pen in 
the winter. Where permission to do this is granted, 
especially when snow is on a part. of the ground, and 
is deep and solid under the walls, the sheep pass from 
place to place with ease, and find the rich spots in the 
fields ; as the snow wastes away gradually, they learn 
from day to day to leap higher, and when the snow 
has entirely disappeared, they have so practiced and 
learned the arts of climbing and jumping, that a com- 
mon stone fence is no barrier against their reaching the 
spots where the best feed is tobe found. After this it 
is exceedingly diffieult to keep them where you would 
have them teed, A young flock, with no badly educa- 
ted old ones to lead them astray, will never give you 
treuble, if you do not shamefully neglect your fences, 
or suffer the sheep to roam when the snow-banks re- 
duce the height of the tences.—Is there not good sense 
in this fwmer’s advice to his brother farmers, that 
they give their sheep a good education. ?>—N. E. Far. 











highest prices are obtained on account of their being | 


boy in onr streets who has not heard of “the barren | 








sore 
GOATS. 

These animals were formerly quite plenty in many 
of our New-England towns, vut of late years they 
have become scarce; and, indeed, in some regions, 
have iong sinee wholly disappeared, 

Whether they are found to be unprofitable, their 
milk affording the only ince me—(goav’s flesh, with the 
exception of that of the young kid, being ins'pid an 
difficult of digestion,) is a poimt we are unable to de- 
cide. 

A gentleman in Raymond, some years since, had ® 
large flock of these animals, which he pastured, @"- 
ring summer, upon an island in Lake Sebago. The 
island is sma'l, raising precipitously from the bosom of 
the lake, and presenting an appearance of great bar- 
renness and sterility, and is known by the name 0! 
“Goat Island.” \f it was as barren and destitute of 
every species of verdure in those days, as at present, 
the conclusion is irresistible, that the expense of keep- 
ing these animals, especially during summer, cannot 
be great. In.countries to which they are native, and 


‘indeed, in all climates, where the temperature is mild, 


and the natural productions are congenial to them, 
these animals generally attain to a very great age. 
In the journal, published by Richard Walter, the chap- 
lain of Lord Anson, during his voyage round the 
world, it is stated, that while the Centurion was at the 
rendezvous of Juan Fernandez, the crew of that ship 
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hort of provisions, were accustomed daily to 
explore the interior in quest of food. On one occa- 
jon, there chanced, among the animals taken, to be a 

oat, whose venerable appearance, increased by a 
ea prodigious beard, was regardee by his captors 
with feelings of extreme surprise. 

But how were these sentunents increased, when, 
ypoa an examination of his ears, they discovered the 
mark of a former owner—that of no less a personage 
tan Alaxander Selkirk, himself the veritable origina] 
of Defoe’s Robingon Crusoe, who had resided near!y 
six years upon the island, and from which he had been 
taken by the Duke and Duchess, privateers of Bris- 
tol, about thirty-two years before ! There was no 
difficulty in identifying the animal, as one of Selkirk’s 
subjects, as he distinctly asserts in his writings, “that 
es he frequently caugit more goats than he wanted, 
he sometimes slit their ears, aud let them go.” 

The influence of climate upon the goat, or, at least, 
upon some of its species, has long been regarded with 
surprise, by the wise apd learned. Dr Good remarks, 
that “the hair of this animal is converted into silk by 
residing in that partof Asia Minor, which is denomi- 
pated Angora.”— Yankee Farmer. 


ee 
CHEAP FEEDING FOR HORSES, HOGS, &c. 

Mr Epiror :—Sir,—As hay is a scarce article 
and conseqnertly high priced, any substitute that can 
be found fur it should claim the attentioa of the farm- 
er,and others keeping horses. 

Being rather short of hay last spring I had my hors- 
es fed during the time of the spring work, with oats 
and beans boiled together, ia the proportion of five 
parts of oats to one of beans. The quantity used for 
two horses from the first of May until the 10th of June, 
was 16 bushels of oats, and 3of beans, this at 2s 6d 
per bushel for the oats, and 787d per do. for the beans, 
13/3 2s Sd this saved at least a ton of hay, which 
then sold for 14, the difference 17s 6d, added w the 
price of 10 bushels oats, which would have been re- 
quired with the hay, gives a clear saving of £2 2s Gd. 

[had a little good hay to feed with at night, and 
the oats and beans through the day kept the horses in 
good order for work, and as it required but short time 
to feed, a great qnantity of work con'd be done: | 
have no doubt but horses could be kept in good work- 
ing order without hay at all, by feeding in the way re- 
commended above while at work, and at night and 
when work was slack, with cut straw and mashed po- 
tatoes, or turnips :ntimately mixed through it; or what 
would answer the same purpose, either bean or oat 
meal stirred through water, and then mixed with the 
cut straw, 

For some years past, I have been in the way of g°t- 
ting a parcel of beans ground in the fall for fattening 
my hogs. The meal of two bushels pounded up 
through potatoes is sufficient to fatten a hog weighing 
300 Ibs. and it makes excellent pork and requires but 
short time to feed them. : 

lam a good deal surprised that the cultivation of 
beans is notmore attended to, there is no surer or 
tore profitable crop raised in the country. If the 
land is in proper order forty bushels an acre may be 
calculated upon. and the straw fur feeding horses is 
equal to a midling crop of hay upon the same extent 
of land. ‘To those whose farms are not well adapted 


peing § 


* + ° . 2 . | > "7" 
loraising hey, this method of feeding horses would be | lectures of Dr. Torrey, 


keeps it off the ground and admits the air. Some hay 
or straw ropes have to be tied round the poles to pre- 
vent the sheaves falling in, which are laid in a slanting 
direction tops out. The yield of half an acre may be 
convenient put in a stack of this description, which in 
ordinary cases takes about a month to season,* 
Yours, &c., J. Bonyman. 
Stirling, Feb. 24. 1841.—Mechanic and Farmer. 


* The English bean, or as some cal! them the Horse 
bean and not the common kidney bean which the Yan- 
kees raise, though we have fed this last kind to Hogs 
with good success.—Ep. M. F. 


== 
CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


Chemistry acquaints us with the atmosphere, and is, 
hence, uselul to every one who breathes. It teaches 
the nature and effects of water and all other liquids, 
and therefore ought to be studied by every one who 
uses water or any other liquid for drink, or any other 
purpose. It informs us of the elements of the earth, and 
is of course interesting to all who walk or stand upon 
it. It teaches the nature and the value of all kinds of 
tood, and is hence important forevery one who eats. 


their shelves are pled with goods of foreign importa- 
tion. The saloons of our citizens are carpeted with fab- 
rics frem foreign looms, and their walls are adorned 
with imported paintings and statues. We eat from im- 
eye plates, and with silver forks, wrought, perhaps, 
y the workmen of Birmingham and Manchester. We 
drink our imported wine from imported glass, and sip 
our coffee from imported china. We support our thea- 
tres by imported actors, and drive our horses in impor- 
ted trappings. We contract foreign loans for the con- 
struction of our canals and rail roads, «nd build these 
rail roads of imported iron. We dress our wives and 
children as well as ourselves, in imported cloths and 
silks ; and when we die, we are placed in our coffins in 
imported shrouds. The amount of these importatons can 
be accurately ascertained, by the state documents which 
are annually issued from the office of the secretary of the 
Treasury. Although varying each year, according to 
the contraction or expansion of the market, they are e- 
normous. It is admitted by all, that within the last ten 
years, we have imported silks tothe value of 
$118,000,000 
Wines and spirits, 41, 000, 000 
Iron, £4, 000, 000 
the whole making an aggregate of two hundred and 
forty three millions, a smali fraction of the whole of 











It acquaipts us with poisons and medicines, and is 
therefore useful to ai] who desire health. Many of 
its principles are more simple and more easily under- 
stood and applied than the letters of the alphabet; 
it is consequently an appropriate subject for the in- 
struction of every child, 

It increases the interest and improvement of all 
children in reading, writing and al] other branches of 
common school instruction, and hence deserves to be 


our importations within that period, but all constituting 
articles which we might have supplied ourselves. 
**We are here able to give from the report of the 
Secretary of the treasury for 1839, the amount in dol- 
lars, of the importations of our country for the last six 
years, and also the amount of the exports of our domes- 
tig produce within the same period of time : 
Value of imports: Value of exports of 
Domestic Produce 


‘encouraged by all parents and teachers who wish 
their children to learn to read and write. The use 
of chemistry and other natural sciences, as subjects 
of common and elementary instruction must elevate 
the character of schools, and the profession of teach- 
ing, and therefore commends itself to all teachers 
who respect their professon, and to all parents who 
wish good schools for their children. 

A respectable knowledge of chemistry may be ac- 
quired at one hundredth part of the cost, and it is 
worth a hundred, and in most cases, a thousand times 
as much as music, dancing, or French, and hence de- 
serves the attention of all who wish the worth of their 
money appropriated, Chemistry is directly connect- 
ed with all the tine and useful arts, and is applied to 
nearly every branch of agriculture and consequently 
deserves to be particularly studied by every artist and 
every farmer in the world, 

It 1s connected with botany, and is essential to a 
fall uncerstanding of geology and mineralogy,branch- 
es now common in the most common schvols in many 
sections of this and other countries, and is therefore 
necessary for al! desiring a character for ordinary in- 
telligence. 

This, with other sciences, leads young people from 
theatres, tippling shops and other places of vice and 
ruin, and directs them to virtue and happiness, and 
hence deserves the attention ofall parents who desire 
the respectability and usefulness of their children, or 
the good of the community. It furnishes the most 

beautiful and wonderful displays of the wisdom, pow- 
er, and goodness of God, as frequently and strikingly 
witnessed by the numerous class now attending the 
y, and consequently addresses 








of great benefit; it would not require one half the | ''self both to the imerests and duty of every Chris- 


breadth it would do to keep them on bay, and more | "80. 





work could be done. 
I shal! now state the practice I pursue in raising | 
beans, as it is very different trom common grain, 


As the above statements are facts which no intel- 
ligent mind will probably deny, & must be evident 


The land is ploughed deep in the fall, and when understood by every man, woman and child in the 


dry enough in the spring itis well herrowed, and if} world, and of course to be studied and 


illustrated in 


lumpy rolled, then drilled in the contrary direction to| every school and every family in this and all other 
What it was plonghed, at thirty inches width, but not | Countries. 


very deep ; a small quantity of manure is ther put in 


Such at least, has for a long time, been the settled 


the drills, and if the land is well pulverised, the seed | opinion of your friend.— Youths’ Cabinet. 


dropped on the dung atthe rate of five pecks to the 
acre,and a double furrow thrown on, which may be} 
harrowed lghtly before the beans rise through the 
ground ; but if the Jand is rough the manure has to 
be covered before the beans are sowed, and a person 
to go along with a hod and turn off the lumps and 
when dropped has to be covered with a hoe or rake: 
The kind ! raise is Gray Tick. 

When the plants are fairly through the ground, the 
hand-hoe has to be applied along the top of the drill 


J. Hoteroox. 


aoe 
DOMESTIC INDUST.RY 


An excellent article on this subjee:, has recently 
appeated in the Merchant’s Magazine, written by 
James H. Lanmaa, Esq, author of the History of 
Michigan. After giving the resources of our country, to 
produce every thing that is desirable for man’s comfort 
and ease, the writer gave the following lamentable 
picture of the extravagance of our country. We shall 





et ese the ground and destroy the weeds; and 
repetiti j od i i 
a of this may be needed if the land is very 
whey 8re ready for cutting when two thirds of the 
po ¢ are black, and bound in sheaves with rushes or 
oa and set in stooks for a few days: I then set up a 
; reel of doles, say ten feet long wigwam fashion,and 
As a blorks round the base of them, and place 
Supon them on which to lay the grain. This 


erthe drill-plough or harrow in the hollows, and a! 





never prosper as a nation, unless we import less, and 
export more. It will be seen that we have exceeded 
| teco hundred and ninety-seven million dollars, within 
| the last six years. over our exports, for which the 
| gold and silver of our country has to be shipped to pay 
for: , 
| “If we enter upon the wharves of our large cities, 
we find them crouded with imported goods, which 
money must be paid to the foreign manufacturer, and 
which we might as well have produced ourselves. Turn- 
ing to the shops of our merchants, we perceive that 





1834 126.521.3392 1834 81,024,169 
1835 =: 149,895,712 1235 101,189,082 
1836 =: 189,980,035 1836 106,916,680 
1837 =: 140,989,217 1837 95,564,414 
1838 113,717,404 1838 96,033,221 
1839 157,609,060 1829 100,951,004 











Total, 873,713,390 521,679,163 
a 
IMPERFECT BLOOD. 


When we reflect that the object of digestion is to 
furnish materials for the growth of the body, and to 
supply the waste which the system is constantly un- 
dergoing, it must appear self-evident, that if the diges- 
tive powers be impaired by disease, by improper quan- 
tity or quality of food, or by any other cause, the re- 
jer must necessarily be the formation of an imperfect 
blood. The elements of the blood are derived from 
the chyle, and if it be vitiated, the blood also must 
necessarily be all the organs which it supplies; and if 
the body be thus debilitated, can any wonder be felt 
that it should no longer be able to resist the action of 
offending causes which full health alone can with- 
stand? No matter whether the imperfect chyle springs 
from deficiency or excess, from too weak or too strong 
food from constitutional debility or the inroad of dis- 
ease—imperfect nutrition is its invariable consequence, 
and that cannot happen without exposing the sysiem 
to morbid influence in a greater or less degree, accord- 
ing to the nature of the constitution and other concom.- 
itant circamstances.— Combe on Digestion. 


on 
Frow or Sar.—Dr. C. T. Jackson remarked, that 
he had very recently learned a curious fact, which 
might be appropriately stated. Chemists in France 
have found that by cutting down atree when the sap 

















flows freely, coating the end where it has been cut 
with pitch or some other similar substance, boring 
with an auger to the heart of the tree neer the butt, 


, }and pouring into the hole a colored liquid, that the 
lthat the elements of chemistry Ought to be familiarly liquid will be carried up by the sap vessels, and will 


color the wood and the leaves. In this way you give 
any color you choose. Linseed oil w as thus diffused 
though the wood in one instance, and it was found to 
add much to the durability of the tiuber. 


New E. Farmer. 
eo 
Coue’s Seep Sower anp Conn Panter. 

This machine, well adapted to sowing in drills, or 
planting in hille, all kinds of seeds, was highly appro- 
ved of by farmers who used it last season; saving, in 
some cases, the whole expense of the machine in one 
year. In getting them up ir superior style this sea- 
son, there has been some delay on account of substi- 
tuting metal for wood in the dropping aparatus, and 
gearing, with a view to make them more durable, and 
more exact in their operations. They will soon be 
finished in excellent order, and be ready in season for 
sowing and planting.— Yankee Farmer. 

—>— 

Protiric.—We are informed that Mr. Jouw Cross, 
of South Westerloo, in this county, has a sow which 
has brought him 47 pigs at three littere—at the first 
litter 13; the 2d, 19, and at the %, 15 Two of the 
last litter, (11 months and two days old,) were killed 
Fev 1, 1841, and weighed (one 380 lbs. the othe 406 
jbs.) 736 Ibs. —Buel's Cultivator. 
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, face of the human body, and the heat, which would 
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MAINE FARMER, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 





After reading an essay in the last number of the 
Cabinet headed “Blight on Wheat,” I was induced to 
read what numerous authors had written on the sub- 
ject of mildew, rust and blight; but on reflection, in re- 
gard to the lerms, it was thought best to expunge the 
latter, as too general and indefinite to be applied toa 
specific form of disease, the character of which is 
well known to farmers, though the cauge is not well 
understooc. We say, familiarly, thatany species of 
grain, fruit, &c., that faile in arriving at perfection, is 
blighted, without any reference to the form, character 
or cause of the disease or accident, which has given 
rise to the failure. 

The term mildew, or meldew which T suspect was 
the original word, is formed of the word mel, which 
means honey, and dew which needs no explanation; 
the combined term being, in plain English, honeydew, 
which, no doubt, took its designation from a sweet 
substance found on the surface of the wheat after it 
became diseased, and which is now believed to be the 
excrement of very emall insects, which attack the 
plant after the hand of death has come upon it, and 
decomposition has commenced. The term rust needs 
no explanation to the farmer who has once suffered 
by this form of disease in his grain crop. These two 
terms indicate forms of disease, both of which, it is 
believed, proceed from one common cause, and are 
are only slight modifications of the same disastrous 
malady, 

Some of the authors which have been examined, 
ascribe the disease to great heat, some to hoar frost or 
cold after great heat, electricity, diseased seed, disease 
of the root of the plants, the presence of the barberry 
bush, frngi, insects, wind from particular quarters, and 
various other causes, al] equally unsatisfactory. 

It is pleasant and satisfactory to be able to trace 
the diseases, both of animals and vegetables, to thei 
true cause, even if we should not be enabled to pre- 
scribe a remedy for them ; end npon reflection in re- 
gard to the various circumstances connected with the 
mildew in grain-créps, some thoughts have arisen and 
have matured into ovinions, which I will throw into 
the common stock, that farmers may jodge of them, 
and see how far they agree with their own experience 
and observation. 

The conditions under which it is believed that 
wheat arrives at the greatest perfection are, a cool 
season and a reasonably dry atmosphere at the time 
of the filling and maturation of the grain; it being 
assumed that the soil is sufficiently moist to furnish 
the requisite nutriment for a healthy state of the 

iants, 

The summer of 1816 was of this description, and 
the wheat of that year was of extraordinary weight | 
and fineness; and what was then considered of equal | 
importance, the crop, when brought to market, sold 
for three dollars per bushel cf 60 |bs., a price- it has | 
never since commanded. A worthy farmer, residing 
in Montgomery county, had that season an average of 
32 bushels and 8 lbs. per acre for his whole crop, and 
sold it for Bdplilars per bushel, being a little more than 
96 dotlars per acre, and the farm on which it grew 
cost him 24 dollars per acre some twenty years pre- 
vions, 

The circumstances, which are supposed to be al- 
ways present in a greater or less degree when the 
crop becomes diseased with mildew, are the following, 
viz: The atmosphere saturated wiih moisture, in the 
form of fog or otherwise, a high temperature of the 
air, and scarcely a breath of wind stirring, the latter 
being a necessary consequence of the former condi- 
tions, becanse, if the wind was active, the moisture 
would be dissipated and the heat rendered less sensi- 
bie. In fact, such weather as is familiarly known by 
the term ho’ and muggy, and which sometimes relax- 
es the human system to that degree that it seems as 
if it was on the point of dissolving ; the reason being, 
that the air is so saturated with moisture that it refus- 
es to take up the insensible perspiration from the sur- 











necessarily go along with it, remains pent up within 
us, without a possibility of escape, to our great suffer- 


There are other conditions of the crop, which ren- 
der the above circomstances more certainly fatal, but 
it is doubted whether alone they would be much detri- 
mental in producing mildew—such 9s a very succu- 
lent, vigorous growth, produced by manuring too 
highly, &e. 


Now for the theory; the word 1 don’t like much, 


because farmers in general complain so much about 
theories ; but have them we must, while men contin- 
ue to think; for if we thirk about facts, we are con- 
staritly forming theories, in spite of our wishes to the 
contrary ; but theortesare onty bad or wrong when 
they dow’t explain facts, and of vhis every man must 


judge for biwself. . If theories are true and give sound 


reasons for things, they are good theories, if not they 
are bad, and should be discarded without ceremony. 


All plants derive their nutriment from the earth, 


and take it.up in a state of very dilute solution in wa- 
ter; this is elaborated in their organs, in a way in- 





ing and discomfort. 


comprehensible to us, and deposite where itis needed, 
to promote the growth and expension of the plant, 
;and enable it to perform the functions designed in its 
)creation; and the great object wouldseem to be, to 
cause it to perfect its seed and continue its species. 
When this deposit of nutriment is made, the water, 
which was its vehicle of conveyance, is thrown out of 
the plant as excrementitiour by proper exhaling ves- 
sels, and is dispersed, in the form of vapour, in the 
atmosphere, and the vesgels of circhlation, which are 
in continual action, introduce continued supplies of 
similar nutriment duly prepared for deposit, and throw 
off the water as before, so that there is never a va- 
cunm in the plant. 


This process is in continual action till the plant is 


perfected, and the quantity of water thrown off du- 
ring the progress of vegetation is almost incredible, 
as would appear by some very accurate experiments 
made to indicate the amount. Of 15 parts of water 
taken up by some plants, 13 are transpired, and of the 
lowest on the scale, 5 parts taken up 4 are discharged 
by exhaling vessels, 


Wheat and other plants, when they have acquired 


their full growth, commence the interesting business 
of perfecting their seeds, in order to perpetuate their 
kind ; and then nature brings all her powers into re- 
quisition to effect this remarkable procese. The ves- 
sels of the plant are distended with the proper fluid 
making its way to the seed-vessel, which has been 
duly prepared to receive it, which is there deposited 
in the form of a milky juice, when the water, which 
has been the vehicle for its conveyance, is discharged 
through exhaling vessels into the atmosphere, and an- 
other supply from the same source is constantly in the 
rear,to be dispcsed of in a similar manner, so the pro- 
cess goes on,provided there is no unfortunate interrup- 
tion from external causes--til] each grain is filled with 
farina, when, the great work being completed, the cir- 
culation ceases to be carried on, and the whole is dri- 
ed and hardened for preservation. 


When this process is fioing forward, it wil] be per- 


ceived that a vast proportional quantity of water must 


be constantly discharged into exist in the bull of the 
grain for additional supplies of the diluted nutriment, 
which is continually arriving at its destined deposito- 
ry; but should the atmosphere at this critical period 
unfortunately be saturated or surcharged w:th mois- 
ture, as has been before hinted, it will be unable to 
take up and carry away that which the grain must 
necessarily part with,and which is now an incum- 
brance to it, in order to make reom for an additional 
supply of the fluid which would increase the deposit 
of farina. This inability of the airto take up an ad- 


ditional load of mojsture, under the circumstances of 


its previous saturation, prevents it also from carrying 
off the heat from the wheat, so that the temperature 
of the whole plant is increased much above the proper 


standard of its healthy action: for the temperature of 


plants that transpire moisture freely is constantly kept 
many degrees cooler than the surrounding atmosphere, 


or bodies destitute of vital action. This retention of 


excrementitious moisture suspends the circulation, for 
it can’t move unless it can get vent. snd that and the 
expansion occasioned by increase of temperature pro- 
duce congestion, and burst the vessels of circulation, 
and discharge their contents into the cellular tissue, 
destroy the vitality of the plant, and leave the hull 
on\y partially filled with farina. Heat, air and mois- 
ture, the agents of putrefaction, being present, decom- 
position begins, and the surface of the plant soon dis- 
playssigns of decay. This destructive process first 
shows itself in the sma!lest part of the stalk. near the 
head, which is of most receut formaticn, and conse- 
quently most suceulent and tender, meet liable to rup- 
tore. The rust is probably occasioned by the heat 
and internal pressure enlarging the pores of exhala- 
tion and dischereine the sap on to the surface of the 
stalk, and w! em evaroration carries off the moisture 





=—= 
the residunm displays itself somewhat like the rust of 
iron, After the rupture and discharge of the sap-ves- 
sels, the surface of the plant is covered with mucus 
which is adhesive, and this will account for the seeds 
of fungi, which are supposed to be floating in abun. 
dance in the atmosphere, taking root and vegeiati 
in the decaying structure ; and hence the SUPPoOsition 
that fungi are the cause of mildew. . 
The presence of animalcula may be accounted for 
on the same principle, for nature is ever economical 
and wherever arimel or vegetable substances are jn, 
the progress of decay, mouths are found ever ready 
to convert dead matter into food for living things, gs 
as to perpetuate the largest possible amount of ap. 
mated existence. On the death of the plant, the tep. 
der succulent fibres of the roots immediately decay 
aud on drawing them from the ground, the appearance 
of them Las led many to suppose that they had thus 
discovered the true cause of the disease of the plant 
when, in fact, it was only the effect of its previous 
dissojution. 

It may be objected, that if the mildew is the regnlt 
of a general saturation of the atmosphere with mois- 
ture at a particular period, that all wheat should be 
equally injured by it; when the fact is well known 
that of contiguous fields one will be destroyed and the 
» heer main unin ure !. ‘This apparent contradiction ig 
accounted for by the uninjured wheat being more for. 
ward in filling than the other, for the whole mischief 
takes place ina few days, perhaps a few hours; and 
where the grain has received the requisite supply of 
nutriment the circulation is diminished or suspended, 
and there is no danger of injury from the canals 
bresking their banks and overflowing. 

The grain in the same inclosure is often partially 
injured; in low and damp spots, or where it is lodged, 
for want of the requisite circulation of the air to dis. 
sipate the moisture, the injury is great from mildew; 
when in the higher and drier parts of the same field, 
it is protected from injury, by a freer circulation pre- 
venting the mischief by carrying off the excess of 
moisture and promoting a healthy transpiration from 
the plants, 

The elasticity of plants favours their being put in 
motion by the wind, and this no doubt increases the 
circulation of-the sap, in the same way th» motion in 
animals promotes the circulation of the bloud ; and, 
at the same time, it favours the evaporation o} mois- 
ture and promotes a healthy condition, On this prin- 
ciple, it is supposed that good may arise from passing 
a rope extended across the ridges of wheat in such 
manner as to communicate motion to the stalks, and 
in some measure Gisripate the excess of moisture on 
the principle of fanning, as has been recommended 
by some writers on the subject of mildew, But per. 
haps the most effectual plan of cuarding against this 
fatal disease would be to seek for and sow only tha 
earliest varieties of wheat, which fill before the sea- 
son arrives most likely to be accompanied by that 
condition which is the cause of the injury. 

Farmers’ Cabinet. Acricota. 

—-ee— 
MAJOR ANDRE. 

Dear Doctor:—I send a fragment of an old news 
paper, so of and so used, as to be almost illegible, 
the contents of which l wish to see in fairer type- 
graphy in your paper. It isan early production from 
the polished pen ofthe illustrious Gen. Hamilton, and 
the fact that it relates to the melancholy end of that 
‘amiable spy,’’ Major Andre, will ensure it a general 
perusal. 

The interest excited by the fate of Andre, has aba 
ted in no degree by the lapse of time. All that relates 
to hischaracter, and his person is read by the young 
particularly with evident feeling and interest. His 
crime richly merited death, yet all are ready to count 
it as the error of a youthful enthusiasm, and deplore 
the necessity which demanded his life as its forfei'. 
The feeling, of favor towards that unfortunate and 
brave soldier will be lessened in no degree, but height 
ened and sublimed by this letter of Gen, Hamilton. 
In forwarding it to you I feel assured that I can make 
no contribution to your columns which ean be more 
prized and esteemed. Yours truly, SavatTuHiel. 

Since my return from Hartford, my dear friend, 0! 
mind has been too little at ease to permit me to wrilé 
toyou sooner. It has been wholly oceupied by the 
incidents, and the tragie consequences of Arnold's 
treason. My feelings were never put to so severe® 
trial. You wit] have heard the principle facts befor? 
this reaches you ; but there are particniara, to whic 
my situation gave me aocess, that cannot have come 
to your knowledge froin public report, which | & 
persuaded you will find interesting. 











From several circumstances, the project seems 
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inated with Arnold himself, and to have been 

ue ee aiaied. The overture is traced back to 
long he in June last. It was conveyed in a letter 
Col. Robinson, the subject of which was, that the 
j w 
p= with other causes, bad entirely chan- 
7 his orinciplea; that he now only sought to restore 
foci to the favor of his prince by signal proof of his 
repentance : and that he wished to open a correspon- 
lence with Sir Henry Clinton for this purpose. About 
that period he made a journey to Connecticut, on his 
return from which to Philadelphia he solicited the 
command of West Point ; alleging that the eff cts 


being suspected by him. The next morning they 
resumed their journey, Smith accompanying Audre a 
jute beyond Faine’s bridge, where be left hun, He 
had reached ‘Tarrytown where he was taken by three 


hich he had experienced from hie coun- | miliua men, who rushed out of the woods and sur- 


rounded him. 

At this critical period, his presence of mind forsook 
him—iustead of producing bis pass, which would have 
extricated lim from our partes, aud could have done 
hun nv haru with his own, he asked the militia men 
it they were of the upper or lower party—distinctive 
appeliations ksowo among ‘he enemy’s refugee corps. 
‘The militia men replied they were of the lower party ; 


of his. wound disqualified him for the active duties of; upon which he assured them he was a British officer, 


the field. The sacrifice of this important post was 
the atonement he intended to make. Gen, Washing- 
ton hesitated the less to gratify an officer who had 
frequently rendered eminent services, as he was con- 
vinced the post might be safely trusted to one, who 
had given So many distinguished proofs of his patri- 
ousm. The beginning of August he joined the army, 
and renewed his application. The enemy at this 
juncture, had embarked the greatest part of their force 
on an expedition to Rhode Island, and our army was 
in motion, to compel them to relinqnish the enterprise, 
or to attack New York in its weakened state. The 
general offered Arnold the left wing of the army, 
which he declined, on the pretext already mentioned ; 
but not without visible embarrassment. He certainly 
night have executed the duties of such a temporary 
command, and it was expected from his enterprising 
temper that he would gladly have embraced so splen- 
didly inviting an opportunity ; but he did not choose 
tobe diverted a moment from his favorite object, prob- 
ably from an apprehension that some different dispo- 
sition might take place, which would exclude him. 
The extreme solicitude he discovered to get prsses- 
sion of the post would have led to a suspicion of 
treachery, had it been possible from his past conduct 
to have supposed him capable of it. 

The correspondence, taus begun, was carried on 
btween Arnold and major Andre, adjutant general to 
the British army, in behalf of Sir Henry Clinton, un- 
der feigned signatures, and a mercantile disguise. In 
on intercepted jetter of Arnold’s, which Sately fell in- 
toour hands, he proposes an interview “to aettle the 
risks and profits of the copartnership ;” and in the same 
stile of metaphor, intimates an expected augmentation 
ofthe garrison, and speaks of it as the means of ex- 
tending their traffle. 


the sanction of a flag, in character of Mr. John An- 
derson, But some cause or other, not known, pre- 
vented this interview, 


General Washington crossed the river in his way | distress. 
to Hartford the day these dispatches arrived. Arnold, 


conceiving he must have heard of the flav, thoneht it 
necessary, forthe sake of appearances, to submit the 


letters to him, and ask his opinion of the propriety of 


complying with the request. The general, with 


It appears by another letter, 
that Andre was to have met him on the lines, under 


and pressed them not to detain him, as he was on ur- 
gent business. ‘I'his coufession removed all doubt, 
and it was in vain he afterwards produced his pass. 
He was instantly forced off to a place of greater secu- 
rity, where he was carefully searched, and in his 
stocking feet were found several papers of importance 
delivered tohim by Arnold. Awong these were a 
plar of the fortifications at West-Point, a memorial 
trom the engineeron the attack and aefence of the 
place, returns of the garrison, cannon and stores, co- 
py of a council of war, held by general Washington 
a few weeks before, 

The prisoner was at first inadvertent!y ordered 
to Arnold, but upon recollection, while he was stil! 
on the way, he was countermanded, and sent to Old 
talem. The papers were enclosed in a letter to gen- 
eral Washington, which having taken a route differ- 
lent from that by which he returned, made a circuit, 
that afforded leisure for another letter, through an ill- 
judged delicacy written to Arnold, with an informa- 
uion of Anderson’s capture, to get to him an hour be- 
fore general Washington arrived at bis quarters; time 
enough to elude the fate that awaited him. He went 
down the river in his barge to the Vulture, with such 
precipitate confusion, thathe did not take with him a 
single paper useful tothe enemy. On the first no- 
tice of the affair, he wag pursued, but much too late 
to overtake him. A moment before his setting out he 
went into Mrs. Arvold’s apartments and informed her 
that certain transactions had just come to light, which 
must forever banish him from his country. She fell 
into a swoon at this declaration, and he left her in it 
to consult his own safety, till the servants, alarmed by 
her cries, came to her relief. the remained frantic 
atl day, accusing every one who approached her, with 
an intention of murdering her child, (an infant in her 
arms) and exhibiting every othermark of the most 
genuine and agonizing affection. Exhausted by the 
fatigne and tumult of her spirits, her frenzy subsided 
towards evening, and she sunk into all the sadness of 
It was impossible not to have been touched 
with her situation; every thing affecting in female 
tears, or in the misfortunes of beauty ; every thing 
pathetic in the wounded tenderness of a wife, or in 
the apprehensive fondness of a mother, and every ap- 
{pearance of suffering innocence, conspired to make 














his nsual caution, thongh withont the least surmise of |her an object of sympathy to all who were present. 


the design, dissuaded him from it, and advised him to 
reply to Robertson, that whatever related to his pri- 
vate affiirs must be of a civil nature, and cou!d only 
properly be addressed to the civil authority. This re- 
'erence fortunately deranged the whole plan, and was 
the first link in the chain of events that led to the de- 
fection. The interview could no longer take place in 
the form ofa flag, but was obliged to be managed in 
4 s*cret manner, 

_Arnold employed one Smith to go on board the 
Voltnre, and bring Andre ashore, with a piss for Mr. 
John Anderson: Andre came ashore accordingly, and 


She experienced the most delicate attentions, and 
every friendly office, till her departure for Philadel- 
phia. 

Andre without !o3s of time, was conducted to the 
head-quarters of the army, where he was immeciately 
| brought before a board of general officers, to prevent 





(all possibility or misrepresentation, or cavil on the! 


|partof the enemy. The board reported, that he 
| ought to be considered as a spy, and according to the 
|jaws and usages of nations, to euffer death: which 
| was executed two days after 

Never, perhaps, did a man suffer death with more 


was conducted with a picket of ours, to the house of | justice, or deserve it lees, The first sten he took af- 


Mr. Smith, where Arnold and he remained together 


in close conference all that night and the day follow. 


ing. Atday lightin the morning, the commanding 


moved a con 


ter his captnre was to write a letter to general Wash- 
ington, conceived in dignity without insolence, and 
apology without meanness. The scope of it was to 


officer at Kings? ferry, without the privity of Arnold, | vindicate himself from the imputation of having assum- 


the Vulture 
Mote station, 

made the boatr 
fers back 


found the 
Bisted on 


_ {returning in a mode different from that in 
ichhe came, Andre who had been undesignedly 
rought within ot ) 
strated 
di arta: st 
ent, Bot Arnold persisting in declaring it impossi- 
ble for 

tantly y 


cha : 
nge his dress, and take the route he recommended. 


Smi . 
anived rusted the disguise, and in the evening they 


’ ing’s ferr h h ded 

Cc ret. vy together, they proceeded to 
ea Point, where they stopped the remainder of 
the instance ofa militia officer, to avoid 


Ve night, at 


ple of canon to a point opposite where 
lay, and obliged herto take a more re- 
This event or some lurking distrust, 
nen refuse toconvey the two passen- 
» and disconcerted Arrold so much, that by 
se strokes of infatuation, which often con- 
schemes of menconscions of guilt, he in- 
Andre’s changing his uniform for a disguise, 


ir posts in the first instance, remon- 
warmly against this new and dangerous expe- 


im to return as he came, he at length reluc- 
lelded to his persuasion, and consented to 


eda mean character for treacherous or interested 
purposes, asserting that he had been involuntarily an 
impostor; that contrary to his intention he was to 
meet a person for intelligence, on neutral gronnd, he 
had been betrayed within our posta, and foreed into 
the vile condition of an enemy in disgnise ; soliictine 
only, that to whatever rigor policy might devote him, 
a decency of treatment might be observed, due toa 
person who though unfortunate, had been guilty of 
nothing dishonorable. His request was granted in 
its full extent ; for in the whole progress of the affair, 
he was treated with the most scrupulous delicacy. 
When brought before the board of officers, he met 
with every mark of indulgence, and was required to 
answer no interrogatory which could even embarrase 
his feeling. On his part he, while he carefully con- 
cesled every thing that involved others, he frankly 
confessed ali the faets that related to himself; and 
upon his confession, without the trouble of examining 
a witness, the board made their report. The members 











| 
| 





of it were not more impressed with the candor and 
modest fimrness, mixed with a becoming sensibility 
which he displayed, than he was penetrated with 
their liberality and politeness, He acknowledged the 
generosity of the behaviour towards him in every res- 
pect, but particularly in this, in the strongest terms of 
manly gratitude. Ina conversation with a gentie- 
man, who visited him after his trial, he said—he flat- 
tered himself he had never been illiberal, but if there 
were any remarks of prejudice in his mind, his pres- 
ent experience must oblitetate them. 

In one of the visits | made to him, (and I saw bim 
several times during his confinement) he begged me 
to be the bearer of a request to the general, for per- 
m_ssion to send an open letter to Sir Henry Clinton. 
“I foresaw my fate, (said he) and though I pretend not 
to play the hero, orto be indifferent about life ; yet I 
am reconciled to whatever may happen, conscious that 
misforiune, not guilt, will have brought it upon me. 
There is only one thing that disturbs my tranquility. 
Sir Henry Clinton has been too good to me, he has 
been lavish of his kindness. I am bound to him by 
too many obligations, and love him too well to bear 
the thought that he should reproach himself, on a sup- 
position that I had conceived myself obliged by his 
instructions to run the risk I did, ] would not for the 
world leave a sting in his mind that should embitter 
his future days.” He could scarce finish the sen- 
tence, bursting into tears in spite of his efforts to 
suppress them, and with difficulty collected himself 
enough afterwards to add, “I wish to be permitted to 
agsure him I did not act under his impression, but sub- 
mitted to a necessity imposed upon me, as contrary to 
my own inclination as to his orders.” His request 
was readily complied with, and he wrote the letter an- 
nexed, with which | dare say, you will be as much 
pleased, as [ ain, both for the diction and sentiment. 

W hen his sentence was announced to him, he re- 
marked, that since it was his lot to die, ag there was 
a choice in the mode, which would make a material 
difference to his feelings, he would be happy if it 
were possible, to be induiged with a professional death. 
He made a second application by letter, in concise but 
persuasive terms. It was thought this indulgence, 
being incompatible with the custom of war, could not 
be granted; and it was therefore determined in both 
cases to evade an answer, to spare him the sensations 
which a certain knowledge of the intended mode 
would inflict, 

When he was led out to the place of execution, ss 
he went along he bowed familiarly to all those with 
whom he had been acquainted in his confinement. A 
smile of complacency expressed the serene fortitude 
of the mind. Arrived at the fatal spot, he asked with 
some emotion, “must I then die in this manner? He 
was told ithad been unavoidable. “I am reconciled 
to my face (said he) but not to the mode.” Soon how- 
ever, recullecting himself, he added “it will be bata 
momentary pang;” and springing upon the cart per- 
formed the last offices to himself, with a composure 
thatexcited the admiration, and melted the hearts of 
the beholders. Upon being told the final moment was 
at hand, and asked if he had any thing to say, he an- 
swered, “Nothing, but to request you will witness to 
the world that I die like a brave man.” Among the 
extraordinary circumstances that attended him in the 
micst Of enemies, he died universally esteemed and 
universally regretted. 

There was somcthing singularly interesting in the 
character and fortunes of Andre. To an excellent 


understanding, well improved by education and travel, 


he united a peculiar elegance of mind and manners, 
and the acvantage of a pleasing person. ‘Tis said 
he possessed a pretty taste for the fine arts, and had 
himself attained some proficiency in poetry, music 
and painting. His knowledge appeared without os- 
tentation, and embellished by a diffidene, that accom- 
plishment, which left yon to suppose more than ap- 
peared. His centiments were elevated and inspired 
esteem, they had a softness that conciliated affection. 
His elocution was handsome, his address easy, polite 
and insinuating.—Bv his merit he had acquired the 
unlimited confidence of his general,and was making 
a rapid progress in military rank and reputation. But 
in the height of his career, flushed with new hopes 
from the execution of a project the most beneficial to 
his party that could be devised, he is at once precipi- 
ated from the summit of prosperity; sees all the expec- 
tations of his ambition blasted, and himself ruined, 
The character I have given of him is drawn partly 
from what T saw of him myself, and partly from ipfor- 
mation. [Tam aware that a man of real merit is ney- 
er seen in so favorable light as thongh the medium of 
adversity ;—the clonds that surround him are eo many 
shades, that set off his good qualities. Misfortunes 


cuts down little varieties, that in prosperous times, 
serve a8 SO many spots in his virtues and gives a tone 
of humanity that makes his worth more amiable. 
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Liis spectators, who enjoyed a happier lot, are less | SUMMARY 

prone to detract from 1 through envy and are much | a . - a ah 
aaas Arya remepenied, credit he deserv-|  Agricutruxat Meetines at THE State Hovss.— 
es, an rhaps even to ; : : ; 

1 poe ~ rang André’s ecules WP kGair es @ | Rho et ag still continue. Pat — “ sage 
philosopber, but as a man of the world. The authoriz- | son te the lmprevament of enema ween morieady 
ed maxims and practices of war are the satire of human the roads prevents Ser being present, living as we do 
nature. They countenance almost every species of | *t 29 inconvenient distance. We should like to tell 
seduction as wel! as violence; and the general that | our story respecting stock, having in times gone by 
can make wost traitors in the army of his adversary, | done something in that way, and having owned all 
is frequently most applauded. On this scale we ac | kinds, from “Herd’s book,’ Durhams, down to na- 
quit Andre; while we could not bat condemn him if tyves, but cannot do it “just now.” 
we were to examine his conduct by the sober rules of | 


philosophy and moral rectitade. It is however a soe : 
blemmsh im bis fame, that he once intended to prosti- | MAINE LEGISLATURE. 


tute a flag; about this a man of nice honor ought to! b pores this body presents little but a dry de- 
have hada scruple; but the temptation was great; | tai . ae ype ings, i eo resolves, mostly relating 
let his misfortunes cast a veil over his error. ese. , ‘ al yell aggre gues gy a sallow laid 
Several letters from Sir Henry Clinton and others J SOMES, NS EEE Sete een Bp, Sapmaned, laig 
> on the table again, considered and reconsidered, and 

were received, that Andre came out under the pro- | afer all, many of them indefinitely postponed. 
tection of a flag, with a passport froma general offi-| 4 bill tor the construction of the Sebvomook sluice- 
eer in actual service, and consequonthy could not he | way is again before the Legislature, which provides 











* doubt, he would be immediately sent in; he had the 


justly detained. Clinton sent a deputation composed | for the construction of a sluiceway, to take logs from a 


of vieotenant general Robertson, Mr, Elliot, and Mr. | 
William Sinith, to represent, as he said, the state of. 
Major Andre’s case. General Greene met Robinson, | 
aud had a conversation with him, in which he reiter- | 
ated the pretence of a flag, urged Andre’s reieas as | 
u personal favor to Sir Henry Clinton, and offered any | 
friend of ours in their power in exchange. Nothing 
could have been more frivolous than the plea which | 
was used. The fact was, that, besides the time, | 
manner and object of the interview, change of dress, | 
and other circumstances, there was not a single for- | 
inality customary with flags; and the passport was 
not to Major Andre, but to Mr. Anderson. But had 
there, on the contrary, been all the formalities, it 
would be an abuse of language to say, the sanction 
of a flag fur corrupting an officer to betray his trust 
ought to be obligatory, So unjustifiable a purpose 
would not destroy its validity, but make it an aggrava- 
tion. 

Andre himself has answered the argument, by rid- 
icvling and exploding the idea in his examination be- 
fore the board of officers, It vas a weakness to urge 
it. There was in truth, no way of saving him: Ar- 
nold or he must have been the victim, the former was 
out of our power. 

It was by some suspected Arnold had taken his 
measures in such a menner, that, if the interview had 
been discovered, in the act, it might have been in his 
power to sacrifice Andre to bis own security. This 
surwnise of double, treason made them imagine Clinton 
might be induced to give up Arnold for Andre; and 
a gentleman took occasion to sugges} this expediend 
to the latter, as a thing that might be proposed by 
him. He declined it: the moment he had been guilty 
of so much frailty, | should have ceased to esteem 
him. ; 

The infamy of Arnold’s conduct, previons to his 
desertion, is only equalled by his meaness since, Be- 





sides the folly of writing to Sir Henry Clinton, assu- 
ring him that Andre had acted under a passport from 
him, and according to his directions, white command- 
ing-officer at a post, and that, therefore, he did not 


effrontery to write to general Washington, to the 
same purpose, with the addition of a menace of retali- 
ation, if the sentence should be carried into execu- 
tion. Be has since acted the farce of sending in his 
resignation. This man isin every sense despicable. 
in adpition to the scene of knavery and prostitution, 
during his command in Philidelphia, which the late 
seizure of his papers has unfolded ; the history of bis 
command at West-Point is a history of little as well 





as great vilainies. He practised every dirty art of 
speculation, and even stooped to connections with the 
settlers of the garrison to defraud the pubdliec* 

T’'o his conduet, that of the captors of Andre forms 
a striking contrast; he tempted their integrity with 
the offer of his watch, his horse, and any sum of mon- 
ey they should name. They rejected his offers with 
indignation: and tie gold that could seduce a man 
high in the esteem and confidence of his country, who 
had the reputation and future glory to prop his integ- 
rity, had no charms for three simpie peasants, leaning 
anly’on their virtue and a sense of duty. While Ar- 
nold is handed down with execration to future times 
posterity will repeat with revereace the names of 
Vanwert, Paulding, and Wil’ams.— Baltimore Repub 

——— > 

Winter Manvure.— Mr. Cutter of Pelham, N. H. 
tells us he has practiced putting loam under his cat- 
tle in winter, in the stall, and when it has become 
saturated he throws it into the barn cellar—he says 
he can procure foam and leaves even at this seaon of 





‘the year by gmng to his woods where the ground is 
covered with s20w. 


branch of the Penobscot, into Moose Head Lake. This 
is opposed by the people on the Penobscot, on the 
ground that there will be danger of diverting the wa- 
ters of the Penobscotto their injury. The Kennebeck- 
ers, of course, are strongly in favor of it, as it will in- 
crease their lumbering operations. 

The apportionment bill affords a subject for a long 
discussion, as will also probably, the report of the val- 
uation committee. 

A bill has been reported against wagering on elec- 
tions.— Temperance Gazette. 


Extensive Robbery—On ‘Tuesday evening of last 
week, the jewelry store of Messrs. Davis, Palmer & 
Co. 87 Washington street, Boston, was entered by false 
keys, during a short absence of the clerk, and stripped 
of all the valuable watches and jewelry, tothe amount, 
it is feared, of nearly ten thousand dollars. Among 


————— 

cattle, was sunk at the wharf in Cincinnati on the 1 
‘Twenty-five of the catile escaped by swimming ee 
eens A great part of the cargo has been recovered ~ 

maged condition. A portion of the —. 
in Bonen. rs: = oad 

We learn by a slip from the office of the 
B., Coarier, > a disastrous fire broke vty} a N 
on Wednesday morning of last week, which 
eight fine stores, aud several buildings in the rear of yed 
among which were the Observer and Morning New 
ing offices. A woman and two chi'dren perished en 
flames, and Mr Matthew f.oldworth, of the firm of H the 
worth and Daniel, accidentally fell through a or ag 
irom the third story, and was so much injured that he md 


city 


vived but a few minates. At the time of the breaki vel 
of the fire the thermometer was below zero, News 


the buildings destroyed were insured. 


There are two handred and six distilleries in the "Stat 
of New-York, which annually produce 2,710,110 ” ¢ 
of liquor. Baling 


Patent Office.—This is one of the greatest cyrin.:,: 
at Washington. The new building is jes of Arai 
in the Union. It has a national aspect, and Speaks “ 
eloquent language in relation to the labor and genine 
man. The models, too, are numerous, and man of 
them are very beautiful. The number of patents devs 
the year 1840, was 473. ‘The amount of fees receive, 
fur patents and caveats was $38,056 61; the expenses of 
the office, aud deductions fer withdrawals, amounted to 
$31,155 75—leaving a ballance for the patent fund of 
$6,900 75. 


It is estimated that the female of the Cod Fish Carries 
in her ovary more thun 9,000,000 of eggs. No wonde 
therefore, that 20,000 fishermen do not cause the fish 4, 
disappear from the deep. 


In the State of New York, the Committee of the As. 
sembly to whom the subject of a tate bounty on Silk was 
referred, have reported a bill entitled ** An act to encour. 
age the growth and manafaciure of Silk.” It provides 
that a bounty be paid of fifteen cents for each pound of 








the articles taken, was a diamend pin, price &400, two 
elegant silver tea sets, worth $250 each, 125 gold lever 
and lepine watches of the most valuable kind, &e.— 
The thief cleared out the iron safe, in which was much 
valuable jewelry, deposiied there for safe keeping by 
neighboring jewellers.— 1b. 


Peter Robinson.—This man has been sentenced to be 
hung on the 16th of April, for the murder of Mr Suy- 
dam. The sentetice of the Judge was very affecting, 
and drew tears from the eyes of many in the Court 
House. The culprit himself occasionally indulged in 
levity, and showed throughout a hardened indifference. 
He seewed to be the most uninterested individual pres- 
ent. 

Florida.—Advices from Pilatka state that twenty 
more Indians, with their chief, Koxa Tustenugge, had 
been captured; twenty more had given themselves up, 
and Wild Cat had been at Tampa, and had gone out 
again to bring in his people. Four hundred Indians 
were at Tampa, waiting to be shipped. 


The Newburyport Herald says that Michael Pearson 


of that town, has recently invested a very ingenious | 


cannon, capable of being discharged with three times 
the speed of the common cannon, and by half the nom- 
ber of men usually reqdired. It is his intention to pre- 
sent it to the Department at Washington, 


Female Turn Out.—We learn from the Saco Detao- | 


erat, the female operators in the York Manufacturing 
Company, turned out for wages on Monday, and for 
sume other grievances. It seems that since the pres- 
sure af the times the wages of operatives have been re- 
duced, and the girls insist now on restoring them. 


An iron carriage has been constructed in London, | 


for crossing the deserts af Arabia, as a substitute for 
camels and diomedaries. No wood has been discover- 
ed that will resist the influence of the intense heat of 
that climate, as the best seasoned timber will soon 
split, so as to be useless afier a few days travelling, 


The office of Messrs Gilbers & sons, Brokers, in 
Exchange street, Boston, was recently entered in the 
night, and specie taken away to the amount of $4275. 
Three strong, complicated locks were passed, without 
leaving any marks of violence. It must have been 
done by an accomplished pick lock. ° 

The charters of the Citizens’, Globe, and Frankfort 
Bauks having been repealed, the Governor and Council 
have appointed Receivers for said Banks, viz: 

Citizens'—Silas Leonard anc Daniel Pike, of Augus- 
ta. 
Globe—Frederick Hobbs and John Wilkins, of Ban- 

or. 
n Frankfort—Samuel Merrill and Tisdale Deane, of 
Frankfort. 

The trial of McLeod cannot take place until the Ist 

of October next. 


The bull of the steamer Ben Franklin, laded with 100) 
barrels of pork, 420 barrels of flour, 100 bhds. of bacon, 
1000 kegs of lard, 450 dozen of broome, and 50 head of 


cocoons, and fifty cents for each pound of reeled silk pro- 
duced in the State. 


‘The proprietor of a patent med-cine in New Orleans 
states, in a note to jhe editors of the New Orleans Advu- 
tiser, that he has expended $200,000 for advertising iv 
twelve years, and received $1,000,000. 





SMarvried, 

In Monmouth, by Rev. D. B. Randall, Mr. Corrpos 
C. Hannarorp to Miss Hutvan E. Trrvs, both of M 

A “jolly junk” of the bridal cake made glad the 
heart of the printer. Happy Corydon! may you and 
your fair partner always bave a lunch in the larder, 
‘and a spare loaf for a starving printer now and then 

In Farmington, Mr Edwin Norton to Miss Amuuda 
E. Allen. 

In Avon, Mr Jeremiah R. Norton, of Sirong, to Mis 
Keziah M. Vining, of A. 

In Jay, Mr Wa W. Thompson to Miss Abigail 5 
Clark. 





DEL D, 

In S:dney, Mrs. Betsey, wife ef Mr Henry Loveys, 
aged 30. 

In London, Feb. 12, Sir Astley Cooper, the mo« 
distinguished medical practitioner in Great Britaiv,* 
ged 73. 
| In Palmyra, very suddenly, Joseph Edmund, eldes 
json of Mr Joseph 3. Rundlet, aged 5 years and 3 mos 
a 


. OF LETTERS remaining in the Post Offce 4 

WinsvHrop, April 1, 1841. 
Howard, Oakes 
Haims, Walter 
Jackson, Pheba 
King, Samuel 
Marrow, Zelotes 
Maxwell, John 
Pray, Cathalina E. 
Dettengill, Harvey. 
Richmond, Warren 
Richardson. Rath 
Sturdley, William 
Shaw, William 8. 
Stanley, Sasan 
Towle, Jennes 
Tyler, Mary Ann 
White, Joel, Jr 
White, Joel 
Wood, Joanna 
Worren, Chs. S. 
Wing, Benj. F 

DAVID STANLEY P. 


Grass seed. 


5000 Ibs. Northern CLOVER 
best quality, for sale at Hallowell, by 
C. M. LADD. 








Briggs, Rowland 
Bragdon, James 

Bailey, Ezekiel & Son 

Benson, Abigail 

Bailey , Moses 

| Chandler, Albert 

| Currier, Noah (2) 
Chandier, Alpheus M. 

' Chandler, William 

| Douglass, Sarah 

Dexter, Nathaniel 

Foster, Otis jr 

| Foster, Nathan 
Foster, Otis 

| Fairbanks, Maniel A. 

| Fairbanks, Asa 

Gilbert, Caleb 

Goodale, David H 

| Harvey, John 

Howard, James C. 
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1GHTON MARKET.—Monday, March 22, 184 
. (From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.) 


t 265 Beef Cattle, 525 Sheep, 15 yoke wor- 
Rd er Cows and calves, and 920 Swine. A-\North Turner Bridge, and absst too 


pout 400 Hogs unsold. 


pricrs—Beef Cattle—We quote to correspond with 


; ig :—Extra $6 75 a7; first quality 6 25 
eel qualia 325% 6; thirdS 0 5 $0. 
Working Oxen—Sales $70 85, and 100. 
Cows and Calves—$22, 26, and 30. : 
Sheep—Lots at 3,375 4 25, and 4 75. 


* t ddle 4 1-83 for Sows and 5 1-8 for 
eter VT from 5 to 6. About 200 fat Hogs 
were at market, three fourths of which remaised un- 


Barrows. 


sold at the close of the market. 


1. Farm For Sale. 


mostly new and in good repair. 


Premises. March, 6th 1841. 3wlO 





Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the second Tuesday of March, A. D. 1841. 


Content W. Hains, Widow of Walter Hains, late 














Winthrop Lyceum. 
4 meeting of the Winthrop Lyceum will be holde 


ui the Masonic Hall in this Village, on ‘Tuesday even- | sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 


ing next, at half past 6 o'clock. 


discvssion:—“ Is it expedient for our| ted at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate Court 
Bh sage ty bere juncture of affairs to declare war | to be held at Augusta in suid county, on the first Monday 


with Great Britain?” 


rp Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully invited | *US*: ifany they have, why the same should not be al- 


Winthrop, March 31, 1841. 
For Sale or to Let. 


to attend. 





shop a nF ; 
LARGE and Valaable Farm situated about 35 miles Machine hop and Iron Foundry 


from Portland, Maine: the Estate consists of be 


beiween 650 and 850 acres of excellent land well divided 


into Mowing, pasture, tillage, and Woodland, a portion o 


' : here they will be in readiness at all tines te aceommo- 
d is in a high state of Cultivation, about 125 tons of | * : : " 
a a at the first cropping, the land is very favorable date those who may favor them with their custom. ‘11 hey 
tet = ce ‘an en ee chine Shop, where persons can have almost every kind of 


farm is thoroughly fenced, and the buildings are arge, 


; ; Q k or Castings for Mills, will find it partiealarly to their 
venient, and consists of a large T'wo Story House | “°° 
soy &8 most thoroughly Gnished with every convenient advantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for that 


together with 5 large barns, all of whichare in most ex- 
rellent order, four of them being new, the Farm is now 
Stocked, and is.sopposed to be capable of keepidg doub- 
le the present Stock, and in case it should be let one con- 
dition would be that at least 50 more cows should be ad- 
ded, as it is well adapted for a dairy farm, the Farm lies 
near alirge Village, Schools, Charches, Mills, and Stores, 
sre within one half of a inile of the Estate, it would be 
sold low with all the Stock, for cash, or productive prop- 
ely, would be received in part pay, or it would be leased, 
Swek, Tools, &e., on favourable terms, for particulars 
apply to CHARLES McINTIER No, 5, Exchange Street 
boston, Mass. 5w!8. 

























Guardian’s Sale. 


IN pursuance of a Licence to me granted by the Judge 
of Probate for the County of Kennebec, the sabscriber 
i'l sell at public auction on Monday the 26th day of April 
ext, at two o'clock in the afternoon, wpon the premises, 
he dwelling house and barn together with about one 
juarter of an acre of land, more or less, situate in Win- 
vu, in said county of Kennebec, being the same prem- 
es which Moses Joy now occupies. 
Said House, Xe. is situated in a pleasant part of Win- 
hrop Village, nearly opposite the Methodist Chapel, and 
ould be a convenient tenement for a small family to oc- 
D| y. 
Possession given immediately. ‘Terms made known at 
otme and place of sale. DANIEL CARR, 

; Guardian.to Haldah Joy. 
Winthrop, March 31st, 1841. Swil3 





WALTER COREY, 
19, EXCHANGE STREFT..... PORTLAND, 
[‘NUFAcTURES, and has constantly for sale, an 
extensive assortment of 
BUREAUS, SECRETARIES, SOPA S, TA-«~ 
BLES, Patent Windlass and Common 
. BEDSTEADS, 
Also, for sale,a good assortment of Live Geese and 


en FEATHERS ; MATTRESSES ; FEATHER 








of Winthrop, in said county, deceased, having applied for 
an allowance out of the personal estate of snid deceased, 
n Ordered, That the said Widow give notice to all per- 


lished three weeks successively im the Maine Farmer, prin- 


of April next, at ten of the elock in the forenoon and show 


lowed. W. EMMONS, Jndge. 
A true copy. Attest: J. J. Everern, Register. 














HoeMes & ROBBINS would iaform the public that 
they continue to carry on the MACHINE MAKING 
p BUSINESS as usual, at the Village in GARDINER, 


havean JIRON FOUNDRY connected with the Ma- 


Casting made at short notice. Persons wishing for Mill 


kind of work is very extensive and as good as can be found 
in any place whatever. 


Castings of various kinds kept constantly on hand—such 


and a half miles from | other Pills or compound before 1 
said Village. Said Farm coutains about forty acres of god physicians and others. Let none condemn them until 
land. it has upon ita one Story House with Suitable | "ey they have tried them, and then we are certain they 
“| Sheds and a good barn 36 feet square. The Buildings | ¥'!! not. 


KENNEBEC, 8s.—4t a Court of Probate holden at |ed with their sove 


a. 


Resurection or Persian Pills. 


he Subscriber offers for <ale his Farm Situated in ol na ae to the Hygean, Brandreth’s Evan's Indian 
North Leeds on the road from Wayne Village to 


Purgative, and Matchless ieee) poate eg 
public as certified to by 


It is now a settled point with all who have used the 


For farther information call apon Wm. Boothby near the Vegetable or Persian Pills, that they are preeminently the 


best and most efficacious Family medicine that has yet been 
used in America. If every family could become acquaint- 
reign power over disease, they would 
keep them, and be prepared with a sure remedy to apply 
on the first appearance of disease, and then hownuch 
distress would be avoided and money saved, as well ns 
the lives of thousands, whe are hurried out of time bv 
neglecting disease in its first stages, or by not being in pos- 
session of a remady which they can place dependence 
upon. 

(7 All who wish to gaard against sickness shuld use 
the PERSIAN PILLS freely when needed ; no injury can 
ensue from yeuth to old age, when taken according to the 
directions. i! 

The RESURRECTION or PERSIAN PILLS.—The 
name of these Pills originated from the circumstance of 
the medicine being found only in the cementeries of Per- 
sia. ‘The vegetable productions being of a peculiar kind 
led to experiments to its medical qualities and virtues. In 
half a century it became an established medicine for dis- 
eases of that country. The extraet of this singular pro- 
duction was introduced into some parts of Europe in the 
year 1793, and used by many eelebrated physicians in 

in curing certain diseases, where all other medicines had 

been used in vain. Karly in the year 1792, the extract 

was combined with a certam vegetable medicine imported 

from Dura Baca, in the East Indias, and formed into pills. 

The admirable effect of this compound apon the human 

system led physicians and families into its generat use. 

‘Their long established character, their universal and heal- 

ing virtues, the detergent and cleansing qualities of their 

specifical action upon the glander part of the system, are 





as Cart and Wagon Hubs of all sizes, Fire-Fraines, Oven, 
Ash and Boiler Mouths, Cart and Wagon Boxes, Gears of 
different kinds and sizes, &c. &c. 
Ail orders for Machinery or Castings executed on the 
most reasonable terms, without delay. 
Repairing done as usual. 

Gardiner, March 21, 1840. 


Farm for Sale, 


ITUATED in Winthrop, about one mile from the Bap- 

tist Meeting House, and near the Friends’ Meetin 
House, and eight miles from Augusta and Hallowell. Said 
farm contains about one hundred and twenty-five acres of 
good land and well proportioned as to tillage, pasturing 
and weodland, a valuable orchard with choice ingrafted 
apples and pears, and a good dwelling house, 42 feet by 
32, porch and wood-house attached to it, a barn 63 feet by 
35, with two sheds 40 feet each attached to it, and a shop 
and gianary 32 by 22 feet and a cider-mill, a valuable 
well of water at the house and another at the barn ; like- 
wise a dwelling house in good repair about forty rods 
from the above, fitted for two small families w ith a good 
well of water and a shup if desired. 1 will sc\] my stock 
and farming tools tegether with one handred barrels of 
cider in suitable hogsheads for making vinegar. For fur- 
ther particalars inquire of the subscriber on the premises. 
Terms of payment easy. 


12ly 











WADSWORTH FOSTER. 
Winthrop, February 25, 1841. sir 


Mortgagees’ Noiice. 
Whereas, Allen House, of Wayne, in the county of 
Kennebec, by his deed of mortgage, dated the eighteenth 


hundred and thirty-six, recorded August 27th, 1836, Book 


uate in Monmouth, viz ; Beginning at a stake in the mead- 
dow on the line of land released by Elijah Wood, and G. 





; Looxine GLAsseEs, Wittow CRADLES. 
RRIAGES, &e, &e. 

onnected with the above, he has an extensive 
CHAIR FACTORY ; 

re he Manufactures mahogany, carled maple and com- 
A cane seat CHAIRS; fancy and common weod seat 
—_ Seat, common rocking and nurse CHAIRS, 
18 facilities for 
lO sell as low a 
k, and every art 
in every res 
as Of parchas) 





manufactaring are such that he is ena- 
scan be hought in Poston or New 
iele warramed. His Stocx is com- 
pect, and it is believed that persons de- 






ng any articles in the hovse-furnishing | °'*i™ to foreclose -aid Mortgage. 


Dearborn to Jonathan Marston on the south line of origin- 
al lot fifty-two, thirty five rods and one fourth 
frown the eoatheast corner of said Jot, thence south 22 and 
1-2 degrees. east on lund released to the said Jonathan 
Marston twenty seven and one fourth rods to dry stake 
marked with an axe and marking iron. Thence north 
sixty six degrees west vs run by E.Wood in] 881 eighty four 
rods to bog brook. 
south line of said original lot fifty two. ‘Thence to the. 
bound first mentioned, containing ten acres more or less 
and whereas the condition of said mortgage deed is broken, 
now, therefore I the undersigned heraby give notiee that . 
ELIJAH WOOD. 

























ALFRED CHANDLER, 


ee find «ll that is wanted, and at prices corres- |_ Winthrop Hebruary, 16, 194. a 
ecember te tines: 6m49 Dr. Brandreth’s Vegetable 
Universal Pills. 
hel For sale. A fresh supply just received at the Store recently oct u- 
. md Seed Black Sea Wheat, clean and in gpod pied by Peleg Benson, Jt. & Cov, and to be kept 








‘athrop Feb, 18, 194). Sw 9 


constantly for sale by 


JOHN O. WING. 


day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight | ted. 


such as will sustain their rpatation and general® use in the 
Americun Republic. Large box contains 73 Pills— Price 
63 cts.—Smal! Box 85—Price 31 ets. 

SAMUEL ADAMS, Hatiowenn, 
Gen. Ag't. for tbe State of Maine, to whom orders may 
be addressed. 50 





Jew David’s or Hebrew Plaster. 


NHE peculiarities of this chemical compound are owing 
to its extraordinary effects upon the animal fibre, 
nerves, ligaments a:.d muscles, its virtues being carried by 
them to the immediate seat of disease or pain and weak- 
ness, 
However good any internal remedy may be, this as an 
external app!ication, will prove a powerful auxiliary in re- 
moving the disease and facilitating the cure in case of local 
inflammation. Scrofulous affections, King’s Evils, Gout, 
Inflammatory and Chronie Rheumatism, and in all eases 
where seated pain exists. 
A gentleman travelling in the south of Europe ond Pal- 
estine, in 1830, heard so much suid. in the latter place in 
praise of JEW DAVID’S PLASTER, and of the [as he 
considered] miraculous cures it had performed, that he was 
induced to try iton his own person for a Lung and Liver 
affection, the removal of which had been the chief object 
of his journey, but which had resisted the general inflaence 
of that balmy and delicious climate. 
He accordingly upplied a plaster on the right side of 
tle chest where the pain was seated, another between the 


shoulders, and one over the region ef the liver. In the 
mean time he drank freely of an herb of laxative qualities, 
He soon found his health improving ; and ina few weeks 


his cough left him, the sallowness of skin disappeared, his 
pain removed, and his health became permanently reins\a- 


The purchaser will find them to be superior to any arti- 


99, page 104, in the Registry of deeds for said County, | cle advertised in the public prints, for the diseases men- 
mortgaged to me the following described tract of land, sit- | tioned on the label which accompanies each box. We 
discard the idea of publishing a long list of certificates. A 
treatise on the mest prominent, their Fymptoms, and man- 
ner of cure, a history of the Medicines, together with ma- 
westerly | ny valuable certifientes from Physicians and others, the 
authors of which may be called upon or referred to vy 
written communications can be obtained gratis. by cullir zg 
on any one of our regular agents. 


Price 50 cts 
Arrangements are making for establishing agencies im 


every town in the State for the sale of the above. Any 
“hence southerly on said book to the | one in the habit of selling Medicines ia any town where 


there is no agent appointed and is desirous of acting as 
such, is requested to cali on the suliseriber who will sup- 
ply them, and those who were supplied in part, can now 
obtain an assortment by calling on 

SAMUEL ABAMS, Hatrowetn, 
General Agent for the State of Maine, to whow orders 
may be addressed. 5 





= 


JOHN MAY, 


Attorney at Law, 
Winthrop, Me. 








Winthrop, January 8, 1841. eoply!. 


Will attend faithfully to all business intrasted to his care. 









































MAINE FARMER, 





—S——. 
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POETRY. 








THE LABORER.—sty wa. D. Gatiacurn. 

Stand up—erect! Thou hast the form, 
And likeness of thy God !—who more ? 

A soul as dauntless ‘mid the siorm 

Of’daily lite, a heart as warm 
And pure, as breast e'er wore 


What then ?—Thou art as true a Man 
As moves the human mass among, 
‘3 much a part of the Great Plan 
That with Creation’s dawn began, 
As any of the throng. | 


Who is thine enemy ?—the high 
In station, or in wealth the chief? 
The great, who coldly pass thee by, 
With proud step, and averted eye? 
Nay! nurse not such belief. 





If true unto thyself thou wast, 

What were the proud one’s scorn to thee ? 
A feather, which thou mightest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast 

The light leat from the tree. 


No :—uncurb'd passions—low desires— 
Absence of noble self-respeet— 

Death, in the breast’s consuming fires, 

To that high nature which aspires 
Forever, till thus check'd : 


These are thine enemies—thy worst ; 
They chain thee to thy lowly lot— 

Thy labor and thy life aceurst. 

Oh, stud erect! and from them burst! 
And ionger suffer aot! 


Thou art thyself thine enemy ! 

‘The great !—what better they than thou? 
As theirs, is not thy will as free ? 
Has God with equal favors thee 

Neglected to endow? 


True, wealth thou hast not: ‘tis but dust! 
Nor place: uncertain as the wind! 
But that thou hast, which, with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 
Of both—a noble mind. 


With this, and passions under ban, 
True faith, and holy ust in God, 

Thou art the peer of any man. 

Look up, then—that thy little span 
Of life, may be well trod! 





MISCELLANEOUS, ~ 


THE ENGLISH FARMERS. 
[From Howitt’s Rural Life nn England.) 

There is no class of men, if umes are but tolerably 
good, that enjoy themselves so highly as farmers. 
They are litte kings. There concerns are not hud- 
died into a corner, as those of a town tradesman are. 
In town, many a man who turas thousands of pounds 
per week, is hemmed in close by buildings, and cuts 
no figuse at all.—A narrow shop, a contracted ware- 
house, without an inch of room besides to turn him, 


and winds blow to and fro, full of health and life and 
enjoyment. How enviable co such places seem to 
the fretted spirits of towns, who are compelled to bear 
not only their burthen of cares, but to enter daily into), 
the public strife against selfish evil and overspreading 





HALLOWELL DYE HOUR 
DENNIS & SMITH, 
SILK, COTTON AND WOOLLEN DYERs 
ESPECTFULLY inform the citizens of Halk 
Garciner, aud vicinity, that they have eo = 


corruption.— W hen one calls to mind the simple abun- | the above business in Haliowell, at Brett’s berid 
dance of farm hotises, their nch cream and milk, and | of Winthrop Street, where they pledge themealve we 


unadulterated butter, and bread grown upon their own | 
lands, sweet as that which Christ broke, and blessed | 
as he gave to his disciples; their fruits ripe and fresh 
plucked from the sunny wail, or the garden bed, or 
the pleasant old orchard; when one casts one’s memo- 
ry the aspect of these houses, many of them so anti- 
quely picturesque, or so bright looking and comforia- 
ble, in deep retired valleys, by beautiful steams, or 
amongst fragrant woodlands, one cannot help saying 
with King James of Scotland, when he met Junny 
Armstrong :— 

What want these knaves thata king should have. 


ie 
ADVICE TO A WIFE. 


Patrick Heary wrote to his only daughter, soon after 
her marriage: “ The first maxim you should follow is, 
never to attempt to control your husband by opposition, 
by displeasure, or any other mark of anger. A man of 
sense, of prudence, and warm feelings, cannot and will 
not bear an opposition of any kind, which is attended 
by an angry look or expression. The current of his 
affection is suddenly stopped; his attachments weak- 
ened; he begins to feel a mortification the most pun- 
gent; he is belitiled even in his own eyes; and be as- 
sured, the wife who once excites those sentiments in 
the breast of a husband, will never regain the high 
ground which she might and ought to have retained. 
When he marries her, if he be a good man, he expects 
to find in her one who is not to control him—not to 
take from him the freedom of ucting as his own judg- 
ment shall direct, but one who will place snch conf:- 
dence in him, as to believe that his prudence is the 
best guide. Little things, that in reality are mere tri- 
fles of themselves, often produce bickerings, and even 
quarrels. Never permit them to be a subject of dis- 
pute; yield them with pleasure, with a smile of affee- 
tion. * ~~ * * ” * * n 

Has your husband staid out longer than you expect- 
ed? When he returns, rece:ve him as the partner of 
your heart. Has he disappointed you. in something 
you expected, whether of ornament, or furniture, or of 
any convenience? Never evince discontent; receive 
his apology with cheerfulness. Does he invite com- 
pany without informing you of it, or bring home with 
hima friend? Whatever may be your repast, however 
scanty it may be, or however impracticable it may be 
to add to it, receive them with a pleasing countenance, 
adorn your table with cheerfulness, give to your hus- 
band and your company a hearty welcome; it will 
more than compensate for every other deficiency ; it 
will evince love for your husband, good sense in your- 
self, and that politeness of manners which acts as the 
most powerful charm. It will give to the plainest fare 
a zest superior to all that luxury can boast. Never be 
disconcerted on any occasion of this nature. 

—f-— 

Good Cow:—Mr. Elisha M. Jencks, of Warehouse 

Point in Cast Windsor, has a cow trom which he has 





on any hand; without a yard a stable, or outhouse of 
any description; perhaps hoisted aloft, uptwo ur three 
pair of dirty stairs, is all the room that the wealthy 
tradesman can often bless himself with; anc year af- 
ter year, he is to be found, like a bat in the hole of a 
wall, or a toad in the heart of a stone, of an oak tree. 
Spring and summer, and autumn, go round; sunshine 


and flowers spread over the world; the sweetest there was made from her, 466 7-8 \|bs., and if the pasture | 


breezes blow ; the sweetest waters murmur along the 
vales, but they are all lost upon him; he is the dolefu! 
prisoner of Mammon, and so he lives and died,— I'he 
furmey would not take the Wealth of the world on 
such terms. His concerns, however small, spread 
the:salves out in a pleasanf amplitude both te his eye 
and heart. His house stands in its owu stately soli- 
tude; his offices and outhouses stand round exten- 
sively, without any stabborn and limiting contraction; 
his acres stretch over hil) and dale; there his flocks 
and herds are feeding; there his laborers are toiling, 
—he is king and sole commander there. He lives a- 
mongst the purestand most delicious quiet. Often 
when I see those healthy, hardy, full grown sons of 
the soil going out of town, ] envy them the freshness 
and the repose of the spots to which they are going. 
Ample old-fashioned kitchens, with theit chimney cor- 
ners of the trne, projecting, beamed & seated con- 
struction still remaining ; blazing fires in winter, shin- 
ning on suspended hams and flitches, guns supported 


on hooks above, dogs barking on the hearth below ;. 


cool, shady parlors in summer, with open windows, 
and odors from garden and shrubbery blowing in ; 
gardens wet with purest dews, and humming at noon- 
tide with bees; und green fields and verdurous trees, 
or deep woodlands lying all round, where a hundred 
rejoicing voices of b:rds or other creatures are heard, 


second six years old. The first year, commencing Feb. 1, | 
1839, including her being dry and time of coming in, be- | 
ing within the year, without meal, but fd with roots, &c. 
| through the winter, was made 386 1-8 lbs. butter. ‘The 
) second year, commencing after taking off her calf from the 
| 20th Feb. 1840—in which she had 3 pints meal per day 
| through the winter, reots, &c., and 2 pints in summer, 


had been good, would have made over 500 |bs. Mr. 
Jencks keeps bat one cow.— Hartford Courant. 


i 

Unheard of Curiosity—Every day brings something 
new. Mr. Leonard Roby, of Nashua, W. i:., shew us’ 
on Saturday, a hen’s egg, measuring nine inches in circum- 
ference, the longest way, and in handsome proportiors. 
Bat this is not the most surprising part of the story. In 
the inside of this egg was a yoik and white of ordinary 
size, und another full-sived egg, with a shel! of usual thick- 
ness and hardness. ‘The shell of the large egg is unusual- 
| lyf hin, not more than bali the usual thickness, and the in- 
| side is Only the usual quautity. ‘The hen is of the cou- 
mee kind, not larger, and we are happy to learn, ‘is doing 
well.’ 





— 








Private School. 

N ISS JANE JORDAN proposes to open a School iu 
this Village on Monday 29th inst. Rev. Mr. Lorra- 
bee, late Principal of Wesleyan Seminary, on Kent's Uiil, 
| under whose instraction Miss Jordan spent about two years 





jand a half, highly recommeuds her, as having a moral 
(character and literary acquirements, which qualify her to 


| teach to advantage, and give her a claim to the confidence | 


, and patronage of the public. 


made in two years 803 Ibs. butter—being the five and the | 


all work entrusted to their care, in as good st 
be done in Bustou, New York, or eleewhere, = 
notice aud reasonable prices. . 











ripe und cut in less than ninety days. ‘The kernel is lagt 
and fall, { have passed it throngh a sieve J have whe 
will take out every foul sced and small kernels, ! 





and a proportionable deduction to those who pay 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time 
ment is considered due. - 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by! 





payment is madeto an Agent, two numbers mor 
have been received, should be paid for. ; 

\ hen Agents make remittances it is very Ip" 
us that they distinctly state to whom the money * © 
credited, and ut what Post Office each paper paie # 
sent, as we cannot otherwise well find the name “ 
| books. 

All letters on business must be free of po 
shovld be directed to the Publisher at Winthrop. 
munications sent by wail should also be directed 0 
throp. 4 
3c Any person who will obtain six resp" 
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linued three weeks at one half these rates. 
| O. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange ®t, 
| publishing Agent for that city. 
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| ‘The terms of tuition will be for common English-studies 
$2 50—For the higher branches $3 00 per quarter, 
Winthrop, March 12, 1841. 3wl0 












GENERAL AGENTS. At the ext 
Horace Warens, Augusta ; length, arin 
C. M. Lapp, Hallowell ; % the 
J. & J. True, Bangor. af of th ape 
J Jounsos, and A. B. Caswstt, fare" . 
Jonx O'Brien. Esq , Thoinaston- ended a ¢) 
‘ Gexenom Hype, Bath. Ode te atrj 


make the h 


Slates that 1] 
*queduets 0 


; i! 
scribers, and act as Agent, shal! recieve a cop) for) everal mile 
. y 
vices. ' all The most 
=> A few short advertisements will be: this qnecs; 

: oo @ qestio 
following rates. All less than a square $1; 8. efore relat 
ee : = ‘ inserli! B 
insertions. $1,235 per square, for three ins apeaking of 


*$4in, for th 












































































They will Dye Ladies’ Dresses of every deseripi: . = 
Silk, Crape, Cottou and Cass Shawls ; Sewing Silk asi 
all kinds Fancy Hdkfs.; Lace, Crape and Gauze Veils. 
Silk Bonnets, small parcels of Ribbons, &c. Ke. Sil; — 
and Pongoe Dresses watered with a bold and permanes 
impression [dkfs. and Shawls with heavy fringes, dyed 
withoat the fringe being injured in the least, Ail articiy = 
dyed black warranted not to crock or smut. 
_ Carpets cleunsed in a thorough manner without injur. Ve 
ing the colors in the least particular. Merino and ali oi, — 
er Shawls cleansed in a perfect manner, and finished jy = 
superior style. Mouslain De Laine Dresses cleanses 
whole, and colors not injared. Gentlemen's Cosy 
Pants, Vests, &e. cleaned (colors restored) and presse ave 
in a superior style. Particular atrention solicited to thy 
branch as a matter of economy. — 
Fancy colors dyed on Yarn and Worsted, for Shawls, 
Lace Work, Carpets, &c. and warranted equal to the bes The 
English colors. Black Merino Shawls that have becom carry h 
rusty or foxy, restored to a good black, without injuring . I 
the Borders. —_ 
D. & 8. wiil pat the best of French and English sizing ity has 
into all their work, togive a permanent stiffening ‘They pose. | 
will agreeto Dye every shade of color offered—from the has mad 
most delicate to a black, imbeddi 
jC F Merchants can have their Merinos or other gos moat ins 
done up in Impor ed Style, and dyed from unsaleable » This is | 
Fashionable Colors with original fioish, &e. &e. : 
AGENTS.—DANIFL CARR, Winthrop; C8 ter and | 
Jenks, Bath; A. B. Caswell, Farmington Falls; Moss It app 
M. Smith, Waterville 5 Josbua Gray Madison Shermu, of them, 
New Castle; Ira Thing, Mt. Vernon ; .M. L. Holbrosl, ulate sor 
Wiscasset ; Nathaniel Chadwick, Gardiner ; Ebene known tl 
Child, Farmington ; Johnson & Sleeper, Belfast; A! ety hs 
Parlin, Skowhegan ; Charies Chereh, Phillips ; Sanne b ; 
Fuller, Thomaston ; Mary J. Haskell, Readfield , Smit ¢ bored, 
Stewart, Anson; Ira Chamberlain, Bangor. and by h 
& Hallowell, Dec. 8, 1480. 49 pots, con 
Einck sea Wheat. wget a 
HE subscriber has for sale twemty bashels of first me hundreds 
Black Sea Wheat. ‘This kind has proved to be pret laid in thy 
against the weevil, rust, smut, and every o'her casualty fore, and 
which other wheat is liable, if sowed in the right time | but where 
sowed my wheat last year the 26th of May, and it wi bored at a 
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outstrip st 
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The Maine Farmer, ome 

“ind Journal of the Useful Arts, be picked 

1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDST aa 

By WILLIAM NOYES; ve signale 

E. HOLMES, Eprror. let us exan 

Price 82,00 a year. 2,50 will be chargedilf this plan is 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction shine. 

cents will be made to those who pay casH in advartt It is a fa 


for hundre, 
form rail re 


thout we 


; . 4 . " love . 
delivered to an Agentin any town in the State, W! ue Zether wit 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. ve rails in 

No paper will be discontinuea anti) all arrearage *1n be con 

° . . - and 
paid, except at theoption of the publisher ; # "| With ease a 


ei Gautier r 


Mlo a ca 
the mad 
4@ verba| 


A Mr. Dick. 
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